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Epigenetic Musit 


Although music is only onc oí the I ieUls in which the ntw concep- 
tion oí rhvthm as a fundament oí’Life developed in the períod around 
1800 the term “rhvthm” tends to be associated First and foremost 
with music. 1 Defining musical rhythm is no Icss problematic than 
defining rhythm more generally. Almost every study contemed with 
rhythm in music íncludes one or several definitions of the term, and 
diese differ considerably. In his classie fthythrrr crnti Tempo , Curt Sachs 
answered his own question “Whal is rhythm?” with some skepti 
cisni: rhythm is “just —a word: a word without a generally accepted 
meamn¿ Everyhody belteves himseif entitled to usurp it fbr an arbi¬ 
trar y defin ilion of his own,” 1 As Sachs persuasively argües, cven the 
assertion that rhythm is what gives music its structure is too broad a 
definition; at least in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries, har^ 
mony had just as great a claim as rhythm to be the shaping principie 
of music, 3 Nonetheless, Sachs does not quite avoid the temptalion to 
propose some kind of definition, To be rhythmic, he w rites, some 
thing must be “kínetic, intermittent, and perceived through one ot 
the senses.* Grosvenor Cooper and Leonard Meyer s standard work 
The Rhythmic Structure of Music argües that “to study rhythm is to 
study all of music. Rhythm both organizes* and is itselí orgamzed by, 
all the elementa which create and shape musical processes. llow 
ever, Cooper and Meyer avoid a general definition* prdei 1 ing to sp ti 
rhythm into smallcr units suda as pulse, meter, at cent, and stress. 
They thus approach the problem Irom the aesthetic aspee t. tci CX P^ 
riencerhythm is togroup sepárate sounds into sti tietui i d patu i ti 
The studies by Sachs and by Cooper and Meyer are just two among 
tnany, singied out here because oí'thcir influente tm music histonog- 
raphy. Rhythm has always played an important role in percept ious * > 
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music,, and the concepl has existed since antiquity in various f ( 

and contexts. For the purposes I pursue here, ít is not helpJ\j[ ) t ‘-" l ‘ 

orclassify the plethoraof definitions and theoretical approjfh ' -l 

to trv toadd a ‘thousand-and-fírst” to rhythm s “thousand,| 

tk>ns, hí Instead, this chapter starts out from a different u 

What díd rhythm mean to musíc theorists ¿round jgoo 

happened to rhythm in music a\ this time? At First sight, this 

acompwatively simple matter, Whatever rhythm mav ¿ tlic í ' " 

¡t tikes ¡n BeetW, Cnwt Faga, of ifej differs enormoutdv f," 

,U “ ,0 , ™" Sebisti>n E * h ‘* W The Á “ °f Fugue. Music hi„.,, 

b» r 8 '" ^ 1 ** Chln § c in "»«<»» of rhvthir occurr. l 
t r ri 'hesetwopoints. A. Wilhdm Seidel write»; during th.-M-' 

w.Mhcdcf.nin.f^ureXrfe; «¿I 

Wly dances and íf 

** cemury. RhythTn ? ¡ n t ¿\‘ ^ “ th ? ” 1,1 
istvlistícresourcetharck ’ j n Mídeseme — then becani. 

“«he free fantasía Not Jroth F "™’ Wi,h * few «ceptions su, I 

, The diíTiclfe ™cI / UgUe W1S V™ 1 " 

oi this transformation Hisi * t0 tracin g the exact natu t. 

dWttWieqrtheorvof a«Jir S ^ re & ardetl the advent ohh. 

rj ry s most important innm ^«jghtecnth-century musíc tfu 

mnovatiúncuneabout “, theare » of rhythm. How that 

«asons are Wljght ¡ n mu!j[ ' y- ««btrwmjin, unexplained <>r t In 

° ' ' ncw «tythmics Wtthiti a hrn to place tile emergen, 

r rírf ; SrtH fot exanX cuhurj ccnU-s, 

yng«l -h, a¡ | P - fes no explanaron as to why nio* 

& írh r h —al v t > W CUri “ it y about the aesthe. i. 

rnusiral — 

tiking 5 W „ nrw] ^d|e wher* a símil * LUr, ° slt y ñor consi dor> 

s: ^ «-Sr erest - %“■- - 

a " d,OC « t JS 0 Wi,h ^vv r ks ' the at.cn 

r ^ , ' >n >that Wf [ j^P oni bevig uro i,"’!' °^y> harmonv, colour, 

lati¿úage of a 
w hole movement 

n «nexpected counterbbws " 1 
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lint even Sat hs t oru entr¿tes on th.e ways in which indiviilua] com- 
posers worked with rhythmical stnictures, rather than addrcsaing 
t h <: . background oí the transformation, 

This chápter will show that severa] important Furo pean mu un 
theorists uf the period around iSq* regarded rhythm as the vital 
motor of music. They gencrally used "mea su re” and "beat” (TdAí) 
only to describe the mee han ira] and predelermincd aspeéis oí 
a music-al piece, whereas “rhythm 1 " designated the living uniti of 
music, its essentíal core, its life forcé. Rhythm as the íimerorga- 
n¡catión of music-- speáking to the human being with ímmediar) 
at>d addressíng him as a unity of hody and féeling corresponded 
to rhvthm as an internal structuring principie of organk naturc 
This new concept of rhythm evaded the grasp of exaet description; 
ínstead, ít tappedl directly into the physiolcgy oí organk; de. Vt hat 
was new in music theory a round iSop, ínotber words, waa not the 
mufticalconccpt of rhvthtn;" it «as the fart that the visión ot rhythm 
in music theonr and biobgy had profoundly reordered kn.wkdge 
in both rlomains. Rhythm uas »o«' the fcundaüonal strntrim- 
flowino movement, the guiding principie oi what «» UTfl.'r 
stood aí “devebpment”—whether in the organ,smor tna musn.,1 

composition, 

Musktlf Rhythm ds u Phyihíoffkal Prtiu ipk 

Inthe final ^cadesofthe eighteenth 

understood as a representation of nrgani e4; t sC> | 

considered successful il itgave t .,, nlht ro |, «fomsU 

the lívtng. Theoretical discussion g ?!Innmena-■ accordinghy 

in expressingbodily, «ven physiologua \ P " . dd ’ baíesflIia |st) 
the categórica that dominated the era sp y ^ ^christian GottiVied 
befound in music theory. In ítX> charaktcrdarstdlung in 

Korner wmte in his importan! . pr ¡ n mus íc) that music 

der Musik ' {Ottthe rcpreienUtion of cw lhrjU ght is mam- 

is life, for “the sensory lorm in (J b¡cctive of every genumv 

fe stedi a not dead* but a« i mal e ■ _ - n t j^t i he ob|«'ts r I J 

work of art is therefore to creóte t «*m P * [m isi spread ti 1 ’ 1 ''P" 
rt sentüd are al ive - an aul onomous vi t s how. tno^ m 

all the compone ni s of the ^ ^ 

an unknown power using invisible str sphcrc of intlucmi 

each of the se active persons, l :rf 1 
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of which be h the focal point, and ín thissphere oí influente, there 

appear varfcrti*siates, whíckare named 'lile, 31 

A successful wor k of art, thc-n. possesses an independe nt lile and 
its own sphere of influente, At the core of the literary and musí 
cal worlc h autonomous movement what Korner calis rhythm: u ln 
the PHíi¥mcj>í of sound we observe partly the distínctiona of dura 
tJon , partly the distinctkjns oí kind. The formerare most important 
for the representation of character. The regularity in the alterna 
t ion of note valué & rhy t h m is i he autonomy of t he movement. 
What wc perceb e in this rule it¡ what remasns constan! iri the living 
beirag, which asserts its independenoe despite all externa! changos/^ 
Rhythm isthe ‘autonomy of the movement "; equal ¡y, vital forcé and 
iutonotimus motíon are the propertíes by which the emergíng biol 
ogyofthe pcrioxl clefined tile specifidty of living nature. 1 * 

In hk Aiiflemeine Geschichtc áer Musik {General history of nuasic), 
a milestotie ¡n muak historv, Johann Nikolaus ForkcJ {1749 sBiS) aíso 
made rhvthm the most important aspcct ol mude, Accordittg to 
Forkel, without rhythm, nvusíc b-s unable to íulfill its prime task, the 
arousal of human sensation and feeling: 


Nr.i riH'lwiv ¡i i^pjblc of aroüsmg a particular sensatíon ffrap/jnJun^f, or a 
particular fedmg, unlr-ss ihr individual notes it rorruinsflfflE erdered accord 
1 ny; to thr trrapo |/fjjfji£r/I| rjr their duratkwi, surh thal thcy hjvc a particular 
nrtatirtfuhip vvith and agai nst cineanother. A smglt note or severa! notes w il li 
out '•uch a n-Ja(ii3f>sbi]i csacrttialJv say nothing to our htart; thev are sounds 
withtMJi meaning. Thr meaning and elíeit af severa] intercuniSé'ctcd note* 
íleptnds sostrnnglv upon this, thclr rhyíhmk arrangL-nirnt, 1 bit it js prohabh 
«h\ lili.- tutic has arisen of cillirtgthc meaíüre |7 «iéí], which rontains lilis 
arrarijJi rm-nt, the sou] uithe- whc4f of musíc. 11 


Forifiel regarded rhythm as the inner power of music, its vita! 
Itirvo. Tokí, incontrasl, is musíc s countable and atulv/ablr aspcct. 
A round this time, Iwth musieians atid musíc theorists veere dceplv 
conccrned with understandlng these two elements of musicn] 

'f' ™ cl* ^ stri>ctUre ^ fo™, captured in tiolatíon; on 

t u r>t er. its character as flowing movement. Porkel believed that 
the dílleremiation of musicV temporal constitutíon into a formal and 
a naiural compongas among the most important advanees in the 
'USU n,ry f, Kisiiay. Vi-'t the terminológica! distinction bcUvten 
and rhythm at this lime WIS any thirg but U nan,bi g «o US . Thr 
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tcrmsarr uscrl by diífcrent author, in dlR mn t, e ^ ¿ 
tradictory w*ys. On many <x_'ca si ,- ms tht ( ' f '?hi t, „ 

¿ w«úM tod»y be «IUI “rhythm-; othe] " p 

sewe of » unifor " 1 me ’ r !f ^ w ”«=™l rnetrícal 

actdrcssed «he chvers.ty of usag Cs . Tah, he * rotr, . . . 

understood a.meanmg the corred disposition ol a certain numh r 
of notes H celera which are to be playcd within a pan k obr•• 
but might also describe “the relatíonship accordin¡r to %vhkh 
musió, a number of notes are distrjbutcrl im ccr-Uu, ¡ !tu , K 
Furthermorc, Tiirk added, Tak could refer to “the rm-asun f if ü ¡, „j 
the movement of a musical phrase” or indeed to “the S oul ol nuo¡; * 
Ifusige varied in its details, the concepta did havvci.iim.vtR ¡m .umi „ 
their n íerence to music'sspedalchtracteristkoíhavn¡- a ,r, u • „ n 
vetnot bting corapletely determíned by meter. 

In this context, Forkel distinguished belwech ■. ■, ,| lldtl , 

rhythm/ 1 a dividing line that is key to undersumling the mk 4 
rhythm in the epoch around 1800. Externa! rhythm refer-, 01 Jrcu .1 
counting, the precise specification of mus ¡es temporil ¡urut un 
Interna! rhythm, ín contras!, canuot be measured. ti constituí:-' 
musics inner lifo, its ímpetus, its vital forcé -jusl as rhihm-.1 v- 
the physíologicai processes ofthe body, In Forkd's % icw,this.dualitx 
was produced by the íntroductíon of Takt: 


m 

'hí* 


IhroughtheinviMitionofseveralupedesofnotcj;,oriim 

tempi, therefore, one uot only carne closer to the true nnuri- ■ I tfn - n-l vtn • 
■'hipíol syllábles inlanguagcs, hut ais» invcrited ourmeasure [ ut'iJ. oral ■ 
the irt of wrjtíng it down properly f throu|jlj which tlic tcmpiril divi-'i" 
our mj sk: acquired at ohtt uníty and rnukíplieitv. t he cin.ty int»v ■ I'-* "■■; 
" 4l/ nticasurt, whieli consísts in the división of a, whole <ou[i<l pío.i 111 ■ 1 

coroponents Q f the same length. But the multLpliíity aróse fromtlw voneo 1 

the Itíndsof notes wfthineaéh individual íTueasureorinth. brg» 1 ' 111,1 

1 ^'pirtltMnts OÍ ti me. It is citar that this recent irrarigeru 1 . ni ha 
n|u sic a doubte rhytfim.namdy.an inner andan oütcr fh'thm, m ih. 

■'i the melody and ihat ofthe meter. 


Für PwH «he invenliun cf Tak was a revolutis in music. 

liberated trl ’ m T, 


] t Oh 


a Completely nc-w footíngi measure J ;' t |id 

slavery" of poL . trv ind s£K j y . Only «hroMgh«««^ 

"■Usic bécomt “the languago of sensatiííns añil an and ■<-«" 
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J müS ic Ibeorísts sharcd Forkd’s confidente- 
No*all* nMS ¡ cUI1s '■ f y . [ cou ]dcaptureat least certa i n aspccu 

tha '*f * 7 “ ’^’Xv fcsrtd that formal meter would destroy i]„. 
ofrhythm. ni ■ ' j Thjs jdeJ 0 f ten went hand in hand with 

' ■ el, rhvthmical and «herefore partKU arly powerful. Creeh 

Líic «L Urc of .11 Wt. »d knew «nly »he rhythm of mdody," 
a5MrIed (he ¡ihifosopher Gottfried Hermano in 1799. but al] ihi, 
m ylti p lkitv in our rhythm of mdody is robbed oí much oF its effo,t 
(jy t h f T hvthin of Tdk. n3i Hermann therefore recommended caution 
ití ¿ttempting lo understand música rhythm in terms of Takt^ "for 
w hat the rhythm of Takt brings to our music is not only utiity, bul 
¿iso unif&rmitv- ,fjsi ForkeFs Allgemtinc Geschkhte der Musik brushes. 
iside such doubts, denving that schematization dissocíates music 
from its authenticity and vitalitv. On the contrary, the search for a 
parí ¡< ubr íttructared qualitv in rhythm as elsewhere is the cmly w .n 
t(i undiTStaud music, because the rhythm of music repEicates thc 
rhythm ofnature, Music, Forkel argües, is a representaron of lile, 
and Ufe processes are rbytbrnicaL Thls rhythm i cal order of na tu re 
¡snot synonymous withchaos,huí is itsell regular or even governed 
hy laws: thc underking rhythm nf nature is always abo striicturcd, 
tul! of Tanto. índecd, it is the ordered pulse that en su res the normal, 
heal % [: ourse of pWological processes; 

our pulse beginsto beji unevenly, thrn we are siek, or ncar m 

ZrT'} r h ? 4 man>S £aÍt k ' TpS Sürh * n MDevcn and imcertain me..', 

t* futa „ W altW l, ™’| W ' """ l “" )W ¡f 1h¡S "*l* " iL 

íooliült urL . I . 1 are lnc *' irie ^ to think this man ha? bect'im 

whai pver- ’* ’^ *'' ,1S P €rf( íCtion,asbeauty in mu sic *1« ' 

rverywhare in nature , 

«iiWss? 5 * ' re g a ra a» disorder, i mperfeetton, and eren 

Rkvtlim,j Meits F [Jr L i . 

ordwjndfhc lccur ,,“ r "“ t l u “inyorder f butihealtKyand v.t I 
P^wss pwsentwlon of 1 normal physiologii >'l 

7 1 rtlylhm ' 8l ^ v "«imlcu-]?' "t 1 ol rhvthrn. For Forkrl. 

* «d dmllXS ‘ th,,üt Tai, i,“>univ« r 

IrlrT**-*" 11 * ,hl ’ »«»r* observes ¡n „H 

WuMaW ^H-«Kit r K vlh :: l ;'^'^íc, rUclurc 3hoü | d r ,„ 

C dsstnicmrc abruptly 41 * 1 
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course of pliysidogival prccc^k ^ “ «“* wl “> lie 

Whovvvr -U« debuta,d»r Mc.cf.Ku ceed o„l, »., Kh *, „ „, w 

“ t g ; rí t“” : om ^ djc! ’ ^ ■» »*ki .he , empi [ „„^ í| 
“ t.Tt -7 r** in 0ndL *•* *■ hc *■'> «ucc Jv 

Uttlethufcindofmusterisauitedteajcmlng jnd ..... 

TKe drcckt.cn ni «Thlood.JtKcmMtch.ngc ^ 0 , t!lkci 

«> se » p. rtkuW %t hm. can bJ*. uxcWnfc „ rapidlv and .. 
otvenas wouldhavc «Ketí»CMC li d*l™d rM | ]v , 0¡ „.j 

human niture. 


The new coticept of rfiythm wasadopted h> the majoriiv nf mu„c 
theorists. As early as ,78?, Heinrích Christoph Koch's Vmuch emer 
Anteiiung tur Composítion (Attempt at a manual of composition) 
insisted on the cerilrality oi rhythmxcstructurc to musical compo- 
sition. Kút h s handbook w¿s higliJy j ti Mué ni mI for the compusers 
ol his era, inclüding Mozart ¿nd Beethoven, and w¿s ibc first to 
charge the composer vvithbreathing life into a musical paec e c hrniigb 
iainer rhythm. It is the composer s task, writcü Koch, to constmci his 
works rhythmicaily in such a waytbat the rhythm touches the IísIlti- 
ers acoordingto the ^movements^of sensation^ In his Muíikaiixhcs 
I-Exikon (Musical cncyclopedia) of 1803, Koch underlined this point: 
”Wiihoul doubt, rhythm was the first sensoryexpedient, with which 
in music's infaney men tur raed a series of sounds, meaningless in 
themselces,into somethingthatcntertaLa^edthe feciings. Whcn stil! 
at a ver y low level of culture, humanitv must have discovcred that j. 
regular recurrente in the movement of otherwise perfect iy indiifer 
ent thingsis somehow attractivc to the fcélings. 1,1 

rraditionally regarded asan attribute ul spoken language, the 
toncept of rhythm was assocíatcd most dnsely with rhetoric and 
poetice But li te Forlcel, who aimed to libérate music from the tyr 
arvny of prosody, Koch helcl that the role of rhythm was lar more 
aigtiificant in music than in language. In bis view, verbal latiguage 
is always rhythmic, and evt-ry spoken word is oompoied of syl 
lables that determine its basic rhythm — huí in music, -i"1- s 
uol even eítisi wIthout rhythm. Rhythm ¡snot ?¿irr»ply 111 ^ s r i 11 ' 
nuisic, bul its drivíng and constitutiva forcé: '‘For «ntil they have 
híen dothi cl in meaaurc | TijA-e], there is nothing m 1 "• 11111 u 
thcmselvea that wouJd givt* an iu |u 1 ¡ 1,1 
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or another. Particular r\oU * acqulre this inner precedence above the 
others only once theyare placed in a particular relationship of Takt 
(hercJnthe mrn oPrhy t WJ.'' JI The composcr is \umpelfed tog¡ Ye 
¿ certain weighting, thrmigh which the notes attain a certain rda- 
cion.nhip tóeme anolher.” 31 Ibis compulsión to rhythm isgrounded 
in the rhvthmíc constitución ofnature, and ««pecially ofour sensorv 
phvsiology: 

E sj\ (ful the artásl tn sound is compeUni todo ihis, becau.se he is not capahle 
of-íingingorpbving juch a number oJ notes ofthe sarncldnd withaui p]jci¡¡g 
thcfti jji a certain rdalionsliip to cach olhcr. The first reason why he cannol 
accomplish this even ií he tries is, it seems to mt h to be ímnd not so mticb in 
íhe artist’s feding, which ts already hibftuatcd lo mclrical movemcnl, bul 
ihu-fK i n dhc luture of our senses and our imaginación.” 

ll»e topos of tbe mu«KaIity of bodily processes was not cntjrely 
new in the late eighteenth ccntury. It drew on a long tradition, 
gomg back to Greek antiquity, that focused on tbe human pulse “ 
In the third century ra, the Greek physídan Herophílosequated 
the movement of the pulse (diastole and systolc) wíth the rise and 

fj OÍ f th *' P Mtic line ^ rsás and thesís) and of music. The medieval 
idea of the harmony al the apheres and the mmica humano, in other 

l ^ m,tbn (lwt «menumerical kwvsgovern the cosmos 

:r "t, r 1 ’” r inuinei ,hc p ar * iki i-*™*» »»>*• «a 

P . > un it Gafen, whose medical authority reaehed wcll ¡ n to 

tu ,, n 7 , R 7 " Cra ' d “ no,ai '; e l >(thc “Pinion that the pulse could he 

* mtríai ^hatl 

Siasr z k z rsí ¡n «* to s. 

Struthiiii iiaíuw I ^ the doctor Jüsephus 

Wttfc the Help of muitoal «¡ate. «Tin ri . p 7 Si nt t} “' pukt '' jsl, - tNv 
pLllsr rotatior, that «fcfed onJV t Z, ^ ° f musical 

Nicolás Marouet frb»T 'j, . , cníUr, ea ]ater t with Franjáis 

pour apprendre par les Notes de M T ° a ^ nmil #de fucilé « cunease 

** ° co 7 km { e r ° m d * ' ,#fa — 

Gíletj in the eighteenth ri-nt . i ^ttiologtta! concept of music 
stusiy afthe puf.se hecame musie * humana, the 
sccíind half, attentionaJso turned *7 mth *century* 

kmdvof musii'jJ rhythmv m ¡ * po»síh|e efTects of different 

tnms and tempi upon thepuhed* 
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A long with tnesc numerous attempts sincr ar • 
and portar •»« human *®rkinp. the *« ¡ha*. 

phyti^l dl " e,sts ' or J* ei, ! th thro “S>> the lawsoL: V ? 

' ésttoti alen aróse: I o what extern tbiU- law so) ' ' . 1 um ' > se 
¿the hody? I» ‘he- late flfteenth century, ,h, t l,),lu " tJi ü «. 

Hst Bartdonneo Ramos de Pareja (c, J4+0 r , , ± msh the D . 
pulse as the measure oftnuaícal tempo; he was p { ¡77 Úk hum -^' 
iitusing the pulse s regularity asapattern for tL , « ’ T" " : " T, ' S,Í -'- 
ruents of the hand. Only in the mid-eighteemh cnur^'? " :1 "" 
Joachim Quantz set down a particular p U | 5e j-att- ¡ n * ™ ^ hann 

i nactrouome, M tk ‘ measure «o describe música^ 

common were attempts to use music to describe i.},, ' ' mort 

for os ampie, chose the opposite mute from Quant, 
the same time, definíng the pulse in terms ofthe nVi, ' ’ 

Toward the end of the eightecnth centurv rb l 

anrhonng rf musical rhythtn placed the ^ ' ' 

"K'tlictne on a new foundatú.n, The topos 0 f th( . ^ \ 

nOW bct!4,m: the 1,nth P in to bo.h «he theoretical, 
"us.casarepresentat.oooflifoamlthen™ ... 

itself. Inbothdotnains, rhythm playedasimilar.. . 

55 3 | re ”[ a flow , in g ““«“en» and the gu¡,lin £ . .. , 

".u ^mem. l-hisiswhyphyaiologlcilargumemsa.uftmn,:, 

» citen Icaluro m the musical debates «f the perio,! Hehn. as> 
nrerorganiration ui music correspondí wtth rhvthm j, the im„ i 

oigani/jtion of orgatiíc nature. 


/ he Theory of Accents 

j n C 11 Ca ^Vthm as a pattern, that is, as an indcpc nduit m-l ■ 
ilw- V rUc *^ rc müs ' íJ Í time beyond the rigid Jim:i> ui ineu r 
basis ofthe Akzemhevrie. This “iheíirv of a-; • i-’iu" 

Johaifn r t0War< ? op century in the Berlín cuvli- jmur.-il 
’? n Sulzer to which the mmpover Jn-hinr 

oflh V an ‘ ? cku * z {* 747 -í 8 oo) and Philipp Kirtlberger (s.,rii u'p. "■■ 
tie P^ r b>d s leading music theurists, belonged. J h< Hi/enrrA.-.-’ 
nm!iic as a lories oflike impulses that jiv ditersilk ■ 
íin^ü 1 ? V j r * Ct ^ m usical expression through aetrutuatifii. i i - 
r hvth ,S ^ e ' :iA ‘ ret ‘ ri n'í'tcr, as a unit of countingand di 1 - iein:„. in, l 
rnó Vr ln * AS a pf'ysiological órete ring of orgailic lile ¿nd ° r li: 1 

” Tlent; ^ter in music represents ihe unbending, t ‘ :i 
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hiron-hv h^dwlhedivisionof JuMtiun, whileAythm b 

« ha, .ramform, phpiol moveraents ¡nto the movement» <»f music.» 

hi 177+3 F779, joliaiin Philipp Kimbe^r ptlblished tm rulebook 
far student oomposers f Dif Kunsi da rsifiif-ra Saua ( J be ai t oí puré 
composition),Thisworkafumes thatmusicisa 'successionof notes 
tha( mean not hing by tKemaelves'-"the mere scquence oí notes can 
not yield musical mdody dvithout precise rcgulation of apeed, wití, 
Q ut acccnts, and withoul rest poinls.' 11 " These throe fkments bave to 
internet in iliHerait wavs fbr ibe series oí sounds to lie molded ¡nto 

j 

musical expression. If mdody, like language, is to be an H expression 
oí various. emotions and sentíments,' then ""individual notes rnust 
be turned into meanin gful words and severa! words into compre- 
bcnsiblc phra&es."*' The taskof meter, or TirJh, in this process is to 
set acccnts and determine the length or brevit v oí notes .* 1 Once the 
notes aregiven acccnts and differenf lenglbs, the prevkmslv steady 
Huccession aoquires structure. Meter comes about ai the point when 
thisorganizationappears in "the precise uniformlty oíaccenls" and 
the “oompleidy reguiar distribuí ion of long and short sy Hables/ 1 " 
Meter is thus c haracteri/rri by the repetítíon oí the same rompo 
nenia and cxact beats. Thécounting oí the beats restricta the pos 
sible permutatinns oí measures. More exaetly only those measures 
jr.- conmviblr (hit coonst of groupings of “two, tlircc, or fnur 
C ?“ J be “\. l í e í w5 * ,,beaid « «He*, tbere is m olher natunl tvpc 
“ “■ , art “««I *»*» ¡1 a muied pkce thu/L 

Jv™ XlT T ’ ime IÍ S nitures i! *b»t of even a „d 

S S OnthiaaritJunetical btó», th, cW- 

drtilL The r'T"'" T tK ™ ** def ' netl ¡n mür ' 

-po anj is “° f ':“'v **^“y 

primarilv to ehurch nierJ e 4. . ,tS r ' m P^ atic n ^ture, i 5 suited 
®F dw untven m íasU o- s Ls TrL 2 " 1 /;" The ™pression 

‘fe'Wj tonpo oi" ■ rhus ’ the Vi meter" h» 

entírdy p| a} f u i nnarKr .y , 1 ¡ " ^ fítrí ied in a íight but not nn 

li ¡ s qp lo th W ] delyused ín chamber and é heatrícal 

a ge, forhis p ie [ e h ^ ^ ^env.s- 

^Rpropriatc efTect. P " ® tharacters of ihe various meterá to 

tk5n b >' c «mt¡ag 11 dí>es notorder musical dura 

se gment 5 - rat h er , « the ñow of the 
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me UK+yÍ* dÍVÍdcd IT iar « e r7 Sma " erphrÍ5CSb > >^ ■'hvthm.ee ¡,1, 
1 .vhicK the meltitlv wouhl P™gre» monolonoa+r, c icb rf thcs . 

:L ra ,ei bas a special meaning, Jike pbraaes in speech ^ wherea 

Ler setsits acccnts accordmg to fixed ruíes, rbythm is "not | lf(U „ ( Í 

hv socb defínitc rules. 1 As Kirnbergcrcontendí it is m \x rbvtlm s 

"externaland somewbatmechanicalnature”(hateanbedescribed " 

¿this ¿oes not capture the essence of rbythm. Rhvthm a*d\ 

Kírnberger s attempts toassemble the principies of musical art a s t he 

transniissible rules oí acra ft. Instead, the special tjuaiitvol'rhvthm i 

cálordering-tbe <|uality making it a structurmg order (hit goes 

beyond schematic timekeeping—is the fact that it is ^immediitetv 

grasped" as a unit by the car. + " Kirnbergcr here cmpha.si/es rh\ 1 hn: > 

embedment in the physiology of the sensesand its ¡mmediateh intuí 

ligibleunity. Rbythm te physiologically imelligible,despite iiski k • :-r 

rules: the car is capable of dlstinguíshing with confidente bi tvo. t n 

meter and rhytbm. 4l> This inextricable link beruoen rhvthm and 

the physioíogical disposition of the human being éxplains whv "the 

greatest power oímelodv comes from rhythm, 1 ' 51 


The " \aturat IncIinatiort ,, ííi Rhythm 

bí 1772 1774, the first etlition üf Jobann Georg Sulzer’s I ¡¡¿■¡enu-tn? The 
orie der sch&nen Kunne (General theorv of the fine arts) appeared.' 
As well as literature, rhctoric, and other arts, this much reprimid 
’Aorkalsoaddressed! music. Allgemein* Theoriedef schdncn kunste wa> 
; I,R ' key texts of Germán Enlightenment acslhét h'.s and highh 

1111 luential fur the tmisic and aesthetíes of its era. But Sulzer ivas also 
•4i important psychologist. 31 In bis AlÍgímeme Theorie, he ^ituated 
-‘in mans phy$is % by which he mean the phv.siologiul and -:-v 
n J constitution in equal tneasure, physical and intcJlertucl 
( ■ * ' ri] 1 t f na n s ex i stence asa Feel i ng be 1 ng wbose pcrceptioi lv s.pri n <¿ 
fi cnsory physioíogical disposition.'" 1 
Ur 1 IJ stárt!i from the assumption that rhythm derives Irom -i '- (l 
, J 5 " ÍTltÍmen t or sensation (Empfimltífi#)' “That rhvthm is m>t smue- 
that emerged from reflection, but is grour.dfd -■ - 
H U ? A Sef| tÍTnent J can be deduced from the fací that «wn semisnage 
üjr 8 observe it in their dances and that a 11 men bring ^methmg 
^ Jrnicaltocertain activities, without kneming ^hy.'’''“Nitral 
¡Un ¿ eaíls tbiat rhythm is nut an intdlectua) skill requinng tmir 
Ce ¡t is known or fdt by the Jeast reflective d men [ ' 
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same time, -natura1" mean* primal, elemental, phystologica), Th e 
rhythms of movement ensue spontaneouslv, fbr example in dance, 
and thev are percetod irnmhimarily, “As soon as the ear hears loud 
beatsthat succeed one anotber at ccjual internáis, audición hegini; 
to organice the unilorm movement into rhythmic patterns. 57 M an 
has i “natura! inclinación tu rhythm,' 1 whicfi \s present “wherever vi t 
experienoe severa! p robu ge d sensations of the same kmcP- such as 
when marthing, thrtshmg, or hammering iron.“ I íowevcr, rhyihm 
isa Uw not onJv of man’s pbysical motions, but al so of hís psychobgi- 
cal motions: 


Sensation |£mjn/ii?i/un¿i] fol lows thelawsof movement, Tho sptrming lop ^ 

lad set'iin motion turns for a short time and then latí*; ií its movement is U> | 4 , 
W)U ined, tile boy wlll llave logfve il new forcé f'rom time to t ¡me hy atr ik i qg 
il rrpcatcdly. IFa passioriale sensatíon is. sustaíned brrause Constantly fresli 
and diíFi-n m i mprv sslons renew it, it dees nal ri-main the -same; a]thou;-h 
the mind remains cnnstantly in motitm, that movement bwoihcs no» stroil- 
ger, now weiker, now dirccted « different ohjects, and may even changa 

in ^ Iritl . J_rí:itn diis *« that only the continuad repetitíon of similar 

i mprcssinii s has the pwer to sustain the sime sensación fura períod of time. w 


Human actions that have a certain düration relv on their rhyth 
mk repetición. That ápplies equdly io physiea] ntovemenU and to 
movement? of the mind, The rhythmidzatbn of a unifor rn activity, 
irgues bui^cr is what malees it physically posible to perform that 
ac nuy over a fanger period of time. In just the sanie way, a fedinc 
rkvZT** lhán mer ^ v ****** oncoiwtítute itselfonfy through 
rei-urr ^ '™ r í Sí ' nsa tion i 5 dependent on its rhythmk 

er."“mZ:T S " ,herefo,e * P««,ui«te for human ¿xperi- 
consum nhvJ n | ,nS °7 pí ™ pllunshavetob «™i n tained through 
Cráter 1 ^ ~ »-ft» ^ preceHing 

thereou-urs, sotosneit an ' l ' er one "«ves, and in this »av 

and afelfcct, as , rf whd.'hTh ¡‘''“Y'’ ima,sin S 0, ' s en.saiú.n 

and ««ngthened fe its Mnsatlon T l m ,"“ l “ mcre " in gly lirt J “P 

whule svstem ofthe i" " ^ Js can So ^ ar ^ al finally t he 

«orle"™™’^r, to practiced m th- 
notes Sulíer, w jjf K ' n ' plencrnena witi. SO me exactnuss," 

í j f rhythm in fadlitatira n i ' <jr ^ 3 P^ cle ^ understandrng the cffet t 
m gradual] y strengthenrno^ ' re P etitiVe w <>^ and in sustaining 

h^fnrngthesensations/^ 
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— Kr 

Part and pared of the physiologi ca I sensory 
rnovementand perception, rhythm akoha (i u °! hun ''^ 

The fírst and nmst important property of rhvthn ' ' ' iv * iurv " 

repeat a structure in an idéntica! fom t W vanV.!"! ''^ '* docsmjl 

Rhythm, writes Sulzer, is nothingotherthan ( VF ,Cf>etit¡0ri - 

oía seríes ofJike things whereby the unifbrmitv oM í"" T ^'' 1 
combined with multiplícity; such that a 5U staine'd ' ' ^ '' ,íngs is 
woulH have been Wen.k.lflK^.^^1 '• 

multiplícity through the rhythmic díviaions.^k ntlV" ^ n<f 

, H ,ntc of rhythm i. the conjunción of unit y in( r (ltv s ' 

tion 1S , Un ; f,ed <»" «*• ™ly over tims' ih „ m i, „! W| “ 

ln¡ca ] ronewal, »;h.eh m tumis not the «petition iheii, lt V,',,' 
j ciaitúuüngvariation. it i»precisel v this .e n510n i ¡, 

“y that rhythm perpetuales tnd hy mean,.tf„h„ h i, 

the diversity ot experienoes. 

h/iíT r r>i fc i l- i r ! « ..,4 L “ 


Por muste and lor aesthetics in general, a t rúa.! p>m! .. t |,u 
th,s -^ tural tensión of rhythm is alsy the solía e oíour „, 
tionui beauty, Sulzerhad proposed his definición ofk'aut v L a „ v, 
J k ;f lün as ™ T] y fls W-m* «n the«*say nintcrMichun^n H -r 
'; r t>n ^ rs P ruíl g derangenehmen und unangeneh riten I ruphhdur ,.n" 
Uniestiptions on the origin ofpleasant and uupk asarte M ih,n.¿a 
,t. rL ' e ( a ^ crt ^d that becauae too mut h uniformin- ¡< tidious. 
^ tnle multíplicity without unity is confusitig,^ sometbtng ,u- ■ ,l| 
'fauti u consistí of unity in mulliplidty ... or muir¡plkit v l>n -u jln 
^ to unity. A very simple objéct, v\ itbin vvh u h n> i dis?i m. i ¡orr. ,u 
, are P^Sllble, can never be beautífuh in order to be beaut ira!, an 
n j-J U,t rriUí,L bave many and muJtifarióusprts.,,. The it.ktv (¡iiujitih 
¡' nt,L w ^ at constitntes beauty; there rmist abolm inulicalú 

ll >andcotinjectíon”** 

í j 

ter radirat in his(‘laim that rhvihni j/oíu ! i> r- -1 ■: ■■ i-il 1 - for 

‘he beauty U f murte . ■ h 


It w 

S Hot only EHt; áncicnts who a.Hcrihed prr,it avHlhctií pffwer in * h“■ 1 1 1 n 

OVi*n + i - 

r ev eryone «Imils that in nieladv and dance evtrvthLng dí a i- ,i i ■ 
r " beaut y Originares i ti rhythm; thuslhv inrr-stigalKiti of !?n .!■ ¡m .! 

ar,< ^ elfcct ol rhythm is directly pertinímt hcO L , ari 1 1 is :ill ihc ' > ■ 
j (?c | ÍLl ^. as far as | am aware, it has nút yet been undena km ■> ri ’ 

^ ^ af ‘f r^suJc of which thv musical compost^rs tlicmseJvcs 1 - 1 u 1 

> l ^^*^OCHic*ffltioinsafrhythin 1 .thenece5íitycifwhirfitht \si nw ■.n.fi 

ut bdjio ai . 3 . 

6 k tonainc thesiightest reason forit. 


?í 
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Thís passage KighlighU Svhcñ demarca tion oí rhythm from otber 
im^i^uciuT^. Wherca, ihe notes of musíc, for example, or the 
movi'Ttients of dance nwy be "in thcmselves merry, joyfu!, tender, 
sad, and painful” and have the powcr to more us cven Vithout any 
iríluence of arC "the beauty that arises from rhythm is sometbing 
quiteolht-r; namelyv¡I lies inthings that are complete!) indifferent in 
themselves; that We no natural meaningof th«ir own, no expresión 
ofjoy,orofpain. ,% * 

Sulzerthus defines beauty as a quality of rhythm» specific ¡¡truc- 
ture. Put another way, tbe beattty of rhythm is excksívely struclurai 
becausc the imli vidual elemente of which it is compeled posse&s no 
qualtt ir* oftheirowrL He gives the csample of dripping water, whjch 
me j us nothingas Songas eme hears only the "complrtely unordered 
noiseofthedrops." Yct assoon asoné begins to tlistinguish the faül- 
ingof individual dmps, to pcrt.vm* "thal theyalways recur after the 
sime period of time, or that after 1 he same period of time i wo t threr, 
or mitre drops always foüow each otheracoording to a t vrtain arder, 
and thus farrosomethingperiod¡c, Eike thehanimer bluws of three or 
four hJaeksmithis; then tKeattention ¡sdrawn to observe tliis order. 


Nuvi something of rhylhrn arises, oamelv, a regular recurrente 

oí ¡dérmica] blow s, “ Rhythm arranges a monotonous se quenco of 

individual componen!» into a parodie successiüm The componente 

previo-udy unilorm, tbereby besóme stnjcturally unequaJ - thev are 

rwsv t-haracienzed by the ir respective positions within the rhvthmic 
order. 


Tbere are infinite posstlilc variations on (hese rhvthmic cora 
afont of individual components, so that beaul v - ¿ nuarantee 

!l VOSÍly Ue ’ píte ,he ^«fthofvanation, howevei 
< í r S tS rí, n i s " "^“"t Otl ttí «mtrary, each componen 

” ,hwl ? Itoe ’*« inner regulan,l Tha 

■»iv¡ng and feeli„¿ Ü^hÍhv^X*' ™ r «V 0 


i Ct Z’ iLtrrr! !,r t cí im ° cnm ^ ncnts ° f * 

series, inrlcmvnt tlur - ' V BM * re ^^ KWS make up an element of 

, iiiricm Ln1 |sno j 

ly«tt^owndkfreís TTiisisarr 2 [ 5“ ,Sí]JstÍ ^ 1JÍaKcft fmmot 
**Í in poi'irv ÍLu ' “ X vfhaiin mutLe»«]lí<l U# |i 

Hndofrhytbn « aflw ¥Und ¡t» *t once ihe firat and che sir«i F 
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jthvthm, then, is composed ol individual elements >k 

orderofivhichprovidestheconditiontforthediversit' .rr '¡^vr^ 

beauty. Al the same time, rhythm preserves the u„i,v oi ' ” 

¡nfull. ' J ' l 'P t,,,n 

A third property ¡s rhythm's forward drive it s CJltlTl 
the futiré - fbr rhythm docs not aim to rescdve the telKi[ T ' m ° 
and diversity, of order and disorder, but to perpetúate it | n 1 “J"'-' 
“"[I, ere emerges at every thesis. antj at every cntrv uf a nev ’ 
new aspiration to initiate the next impreasjon i ti the riuht „ r" ’’ 

eví „ before the precerling impresión i, fuily „h aust e,| 
une arrives, and m th.s way títere centra, so to speal. at, .rV, 

don.an anassingof sensation and of effect."*’ Rhvthn, i, a i, lr , t ,, , 

loohing, advanci ng, inlen si fy ing moveine tit. eaeh sequen, r n f y b ¡ch 
aluays already evokes an antlcipation ofthe next and eominut,, 
movement mrepetitions that are, in principie, infinite!,' «trie.) 

A. the writings of horke!, Koch, KSmberger, and'Silae, 
shown, mus.c theory in the late eighteenth ten,urv , i„l -|, 
nnnon ol rhythm wtth the eomplex physiologicaI ti.spnvi,i„ n ,!,. 

hunurt bei ng. It eoneeptualízed a dimensión ofthe musita! t ,r C .,ni,a- 
í™ 0Í tln ’ e thM *■« "“t reflected in the strict pattern, 
huí wastobecomean essential element inane» vie» ofmusieav the 
'•Jnekvuth century began. 
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R hyt htn ical Productivity i„ Sthelling<í 
Philosophy of Nau, rc and Art 


iTÍedrícli Wilhelm JosephSchelling(1775 ,a (4 )„>mpk-us,m,l¡*q,. 
sitín of cultural Faceta of the rhythmic epUicme ¡rt luu tvipct ts f iiv 
he elevated the unity ofnature and art tu the status oía asieraatic 
philosophy; sucond, his The Philosophy ü[A n dabnrated on severa! ke^ 
aspeets of the thinkjng of HolderJin, Motila:, and August Wilhelm 
Schlegel. The Philosophy of An t ha sed onleclures Schelíinggavc Imm 
r8o2 to ifloj* addresses the rhythmicity of the art* as a wa\ ol'kntm 
ing nature in its absolute existence or producthit v Seheiling's pin 
losuphy uf identity posits that nature and art are eme. Cons<‘t|Uenth. 
therc is no epistemológica! oppositíon between artistie and t <.uu.. p 
tual, aesthefii- and philosophícal pruduction: the absolute manifests 
itselí in bolh, though in different ways, Art is nol a mean* ot ilepi< i 
ing or represcntmg the absülllte, bul on a par with philosopln a> a 
nonconcéptual instrumenl of knowledge. This is why Sehellirig ctmld 
preface his study with the announoement that “fer tbose aireada 
acquainted with my system oí philosophy,, the pbilosophy oí art 
wlll be merdy the repetition ol that sanie philosophy in the highest 
potente/ 1- To think phílosophically about art meara lo ci wstrue rn ii 
firsl uf ail art as art, as this particular* but ratherthe untverse in i in. 
Éorm oí art* and the philosophy of art ts the Science ol the All in the 
form or putence ofart ." 1 All art* this* i* “the dircct reflectan oí the 
absolute act of product ion or of the absolute selí-affirmat ion, k i - 
in the producís of art that we íind the absolute in the htgb. -l h' 1 
of its selbrealízation. Acxurdingly, the various forras ofart* such as 
musió, painting, and poetry, atwavs tender the Vchetvpes heb.nd 
the imperfeot Lroductionsofthe wo dd*Vhich tab cbjecti- form 
differently in the concepta of pbilosophy or the ^ 01 ^ 
lorms ofart in general are the essentíal For nts "1 1 1 * M ^ 
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In the foílowing, I argüe that rhythm was a Crucial epi,,. 
category Fot Schellmgs philosophy of nature and arl, For h'is n'i ' 
bsophv of the absoluta, rhythm fulfilled the vitalepiisteniic i\ ih , ' 
of enabling him toconceptualize the reladonsiiip between tiatr f " ' 
product ivity and (he imite producís in which it isrealizad Rj t ,’ 
ofíe retí Schelíing a paltena that could define this reciproca! rcJati ^ 
ship as an ordercd and continuing onc. The Philosophy ofArt c-x pl,'-' 
the ways in which rhythm metí i ates between thc rea! and i¡ 
idea!, the finite and the infinite, nature as productivity ant ], 
as product, 

Schelíing addresses the epistem ¡estructure of rhythm more s ,, 
dficaJiy for thc art forms of music and poetry. Though thc 
" rhythm" was not yet curran in thc early days of \ : aturphiloso„h,e ‘, i| 
ihc Itejrcomponentsand iines ofthought required for the rhvtltnn 
«■písteme were already in place. For Schellíng, thc noti„„ of rhvthn, 

res ?, a d 'íf lcul, y in his Xnurphilasephit that he calis “the hióhest 
probien» of a llsystematic Science," namely, how the infinite isexhil, 
■ted m Jinitude: "how an absoluto activity (if therc is such achino in 
Naiuriu willprcsent itaeli empiricaüy, i*., i„ the finito,’' 

Schellíng s Naimphi bsophie has bcen mnch studied. Phiiosopin r. 

£ h ' ol P hílos °P% have examined it S grounding m bis 

tception oi kant, Fichte, and Spinoza and the vvhoic conceptual 
coni lg urat,on of Schelíing’» philosophy of the absoluta, and de,vi 

W ™oTs kll ° medical * eienc “ OVer,he P“» twenly years 
Ofart hls Zi Íf lna contrm ' ers¡a ' s potlíght . 7 His philosophy 
no doubt that aTt T L . 51attentlcin although Schelíinghimselflcñ 

™r.heheys,o„cofitsemite^Tdav ScMl^ phü.asophv- 
* rl overshadowed hv i W' gS ^ lhs0 ^° 

appeared in 1807 , shortlv rfttV ti l* ^ ó/Spirit, which 

ophyafArt? " Ie l Cí ^ üre $ that made up The Phifas 

importante of rhytW^Tch^ir^ tbcgreat ¿písteme 

structurrul rh-rtJhm asa k , e * C0n ception oí nature — the 
between nature s produci^-t^.' ' íramtw ürk for the medial it?ci 

nite i-fmains t¡ed t ot U r in ¿ ; producto in which the infi- 

m ^«Melena recaJibration olNk "“f’" their <lutonorT h v 011 J > 
notionoí nature and in n i ]r,ter dependtjnce a ,# Schelíing s 

not onjy eutails the much-discussed dus!hy 
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of finite and infinite, of product mi ¡ 

lstCS ' he ™ n . Ctpt °!‘ r Vhma, the U- foriTiü 

¡ sneg ot.ated, continué» inte the future,,, '*^d» doali,, 

thus becomes the well*p, ing Clfi]| ^ew figurad,^ 

Creative opul ence of both nalurcand m ' tJle ^ t } k 

AbsoluHvnd Finite ¡u the P>ujojK hy , hm 

Schelíing s Nawtphil^phte took »hap e ,, 

between 1797 and cSoo, msevera| W 0 T i., lU ¿ ‘ ' h< " ' [wriod 

ccssion. The y indude his first pnhlieation .TT 4 /" 1 » 

Netme: As httoduaion te tke Sicdyafrim &L.‘ ‘ f -/ 

“Vender Wdisecle, cine Hypothesc der ££ 

rung des allgenwmen Organismo» of ,„ 8 (0n ,l I ?' tr * lj 

hvpothesisof thehigherphysi cs f orclpll¡:u ‘ -*'• ■* 

i»m ; /ir» Outhnc the Sjm .„f lhe n¡¡ ¿ 

iinaliy, also in em. the introductores, UMh- f,.„ ; wy.., 
Fundamental to Schelíing» ifcrapMe*^ „ the : ¡ÍM ,, 
hetwecn nature a» S ubjee“t and nature asohjcct: "Naturea m< ri . 

fioJac («tu™ natutata) wecall Nature a» ubject fwúh thi.al.. 

empincism deais), Nature as p^enmy [ natWÚ n , ?fl{fan!!) . Aí , rilü 

Nature as subject (wíth this alone all theor \ dealsp' Whm (1 s ..cn , 
as productívity exhibita absoluta existente, the uhject, a.< m- 

conditiotied, always already stands outside the absoluLr I his 
an importa nt dilemma in the philosophy of ¡dentity: beitig absuJuie, 

- Q bsoJute must be identical with itself but in nrder to reMgni/ci 
úseli as absolute, it must also step outsFde itsi. lt and pi.-s mtoa p.ir 
titular lorm, Vet the condittonal finite and the uiicundiiicti.d .ihs¿i 
ule Can not simultineously be idéntica! and nonidentit i with r.u h 
"tlser, Schelíing sotight the solutiontothi'i prnl/lfira intlu- n\ Lfv . .i! 
felatidnship ol nature as product and nature as produelivity Naturr 
su bject h an infinite process of productiva v i hat can néver Imd 
adequate expressiun in its finite producís, hut only in thecvAsek s- 
ecoming ol nature as a whole. JJ Among the iinile pniduc t>;. Inm 
1 Vtr » (he organism is an txccption, Inllíe orgintsm f nature :rii - 
sabíate, with i n a single product, the contradiction of tln cout'-u i -ts 
*' v<i ^ 0rce s it contaifts. |f it is lo imite these oppositCN, fu ' 1 1 l 1 '> ' ■ 1 
l s ' ll ti iu,s t, in turn, be producfivity. On the level of the organisru, 
same structure oFreciptrocíty between bniiuEn ’ 

'vaiís as thc one that previils ¡n nature as - L '-i 


thei^thc 
niten eas 
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Srhcllingexplorad various forms ol lilis idea in the coursc d h¡, 
work on NíJturphdiwpiW, Comroon to all oí them is that be thinj-... 
oi thc relationship between (be absolute And the Imite as rhythmical 
iMfnimrr* Th¡>cqfciBtwhy Scheíling njected the preformaticn- 
,, t theorv ofdevclopmciU in h¡* vien-, ihc organism is m-n-i pr, , 
eot as a finisheil structurc, so that in order to under stand urgam, 
devrlopmeiit, ¡t is necftssary to describe not its particular struc 
tun.-s ¿t particular monraents, but the laws oí its formatíon, lí y the se 
Scheiling meant the mechítrmms that gavera the directwn of devei 
opinen! He used "epigénesis 1 ' and "rnetamorphosis" synonymousk 
tu describe this not ion. Evcn in the earlicsl si ages of develnpment, 
u rites Schelhng, “the first seedsofall organic formation are the ni- 
se i • es ,i I rt -adv product s oí t he i br malí ve drive | B ildun^sirieb]' a nt I a 11 
t he “multiplicity of organs and parts siguí lies nothing other than the 
imdtiplicity oí direenení."' 1 

In a marginal note on his own copy of Firít (')u£/jne h Scheiling 
recapitúlales this point: “Various organs + parts, etc., signify notb 
tng but dilUcrcnt Jirections of the forma tice drive Development 
¡s ihereíore not the unfoldlng of already existing organs, bul the 
potcntial unfotding oí directions, and the hnvsof that unfoldingare 
w hat must be sought. From t ísis point on, he argües, devclopmeni 
w ill be no longer soléty processof building str uetures, but alsn a 
process of dismant I ing them., Traditiorial preformationism explaincd 
ti' 1 ' «'•ncr^erare of íhim- parts .... as an individual preiormatiort. " Rut 
i! une observes the metAinorphosisof the butterfly, for etumple, it 
bec, ornes obv ious t hal not h ¡ rtu ís ¡osl | rom t he pupa, and yet onc « 3< je s 
not find in the butterflv the organs that were in ¡ he pupa " To under 
stand dcvebpment thusaJso mean* asking; "Hovv does one explain 
the disappcaTante of tbe parts that were there bcfore?" ,s Development 
is nieornp.trably morecomplcx than vvas assumed by preformal ion 

, or t at transition(romone phasetheroetamorphosisto the 

other k not tí all just pardal alterad™, but a total one™ 

u ru i. at ( on.l ing to svhich such tota] alteration oceurs in t fie 

TT: m \ r therUle L that Schel|in g l*er named “rhythmT In faet, he 
fiad alreadvsct out the. ' 


derWdtseele,%hicho 


e icments oí rhythm in 179S in the essay |L Von 


ceptoftheorganismajulof 


tontaina his íirst detailed account of his con 


organr¿ation in nature: 


To jnc. 


C frcc,;oTT. i0n " n0,hÍn6atkr ««,«, af™«. 

, u naturchttnotefcitructcdthissireamcíoesitílowfurward 


s Q 


rh¥THH '^ L ^ 0 = u C t,v,tv in 


5 t ^CL LlP((i 


(in a straight Une). Where shc obstruct, ir, j, fin , 

jato itself. ít ¡srtot, thus, evrry sucesión of causes,^ “ lr hat k 

by theconcept of the oa^tniam; thr concept denota ,.,1'' h,ded 

flow*bark intoitttlfendnwd withín certainlimif•• 17 ' ^ “ 

Scheiling distinguísbed the mere succession ofevents i„,- • 

the processes that he defined as the signum 0 f ||f e lhfl "T " )m 
“endose d witbin certa i n limité Among these \imu 'J u T 
hct that rhe lile procesa is constituted as a series „| n; ipi ^ jíir ' 
Nadireis 'stnving and resistan» ( 5 tw¿«n trnd \ 

( hc possibility ofliife in general presuppose* “ a , 
of procesa oí deeomposition and restoral ion/“ \ at ure is not sul-h 
the ‘continuóos transformador! [fiéc/)rd| of animal raatc] k \»¡» bu[ 
consistí in the tíiccession of individual procedes for « h, h the 
vital point ís that ‘ : each of them is the reversé nr m-u.it ■„ 
that precedes it™ Second, the limita oflhc.sc prucesso im lude • li, 
Fact that they do not continué uninterruptvdh intoíltv lututv, l,,r 
"n ature can not give the life proce ss permanenet e.u ept In alw 3 v>. 
repeating it from the beginning. 1 ' 22 Only ií nairnr is t unsiic uti d m 
(lie alterna! ion ol opposátes asa necessatv, noiuandum su< i-., '■...mi 
^ an it.s productivity be accoutlted ior: “Naturr ruust he in e in iu r 
Idiiiid regularíty, and conversdy regular in her full IjVfdmn, in ilm 
1 H:iri I lucnce alone lies the concept oí oiganixation. ’ 1 

^'e- have no other concept’’ for (he unitt id l'rmlom .11:1. ¡.m ■ J 
ne * s f Scheiling adds, “than that of the drive.' J Hu-iveH-r u;in im- jm> 
lile may be, it actually constitutes itself as a serio ni cli-eiar j|.i- ,h ■ 
cnntradictory States, These States relate toeach other m a n. .;u-.u '■ 1'. 
111 1 they are variable and not teieological.lv deterjoined 1 lu n " 11,1:1 
'Ji a law-governetíj yet not merely “nnechanical" sui cession her, la 1 - 
' s a [ ,e as the conjunctifxra of freedom and regularíty in the drivt. 

This idea ol a drive whosé goal and di red ton can be ' " 1 ■ 

l-'drit in the cha i 11 ofevents, without beint; ax ¡deut al nr ran l"m 
í^tured in HóJdcrlins work. Like HÓldeditl, Schelliiig a>v.Tisth.u 
play oí freedom and regularitv cannot be dt nned in d>. 
simply ruad oil írom rhe producís oí luture. It 115 p ,, ‘ r| | 

anorgatlization as “a whole complete in itself at «>nit ran- 

C | 1 ls dt once." There is no 

j, 


>,n JWnt Hithlhe alm of describine it in isoUfan, "'V 

b »«A,w.„vhjni 


befure and after, and “thí r,u-> ¡ 


P once, l here is no oeiure an^ --- 
or ni of explanaron” uk» us nowhrr*" Our ■«"" 


Si 


The 


i ORkfl OF SECOUini. 


knowlcdge of the rektionship ofeach wit h the other and know]edg t; 
of thckw that governs the oacillationbetween them: M ürganizatk>n 
,m\ lifebv no mtanséxpress soroethingthat cxists initself,bul onlv a 
particular forra ofbeing, something common to severa! causas work 
ing together"* 

Thekw of re 4 tprocil relationshipsthat Sehelling uses to desenlio 
the qúgenetic developmetttal rule of the individual organism ¡salso 
the gen-eral kiv dietermining how the productivity of the absoluto 
unfolds i uto ¡is finite producía. One clement of this rhyth.mic arder 
islht 1 uiiu r compieteness and autonOíny oí the process by which the 
absolute is. realized in the finite. In one qI Schelling's earlv writings 
in .Vam.rphikjQ'pJiíe, “Treatise Explicatory of the Idealism in the So■ 
mee of Knowhége 1 (.« 797-1798), Sehelling w rites of the human spi rit a* 
sclf-organizing nature;* 1 "Henee v if the [spiritj is to have an mtuitiun 
of itseli as active in the succevdon of ¡t$ representar ion*, it will have 
to mspect itself as an object that contaihs an inner principie, ofmovc- 
n¡¿-j][ within itself. Such is vvhat we properly cali a livinjj beíng. Blfi The 
inove ment of the spirit, as an exampie oi selíf-orgattizing nature,. han 
i lie íolkywingcomponents. The spi rit has to rea líze itself in disparate 
mental muges; these musí sucoecd each other ceaselessly; and lo 
avoid heooming lost in mere successitm, the spi rit musí fix on itself in 
particular States; "Howow, the soul is to have not onlv an intuido» 
■oi this succcssion but also an Íntuition of itself within this success-íon. 
and (because it has only an íntuition of its activjty) it is to forrn an 
íntuition of itself as active in this succession.*" Only when the l'W 
aí meílUl «prcsentatlona is impeded can the spirit recognize it self 
as actl'\£.h involved in its producís. It is by passing through the se 
1 t rt nt stnge? that the spi rit progressivelv attains an íntuition 
oi itsell puré self-conscioas iu* 55 On the onehand, it ts Vs though 

sou Kit atriving at each single moenent to prese nt something 
l ** -ause it is not upahlc oi ihis, it necessarilv strives beyond 
each presence tn presera the infinite at leas, as iJLton in ni»*™ 

si l a ' ¡ er ,t 1 creMl£:CÉSS ^noftherepresentations p con- 

y¿^ en “ Uy,P r^ S the “««I* 

not a m»„i **?° re ^ íza *ion thusdescribesanactionio time, but 

UniCi ! t T p 0 rals ' :, J«"«-Ever x Uvingb e ing C c,n- 
“ «««H-ted from the «aiteserie* 
and TV" hlbÍtÍOn "«* fi-ticn tato concrete 
€/ pn nc l P Ie ofMwnent withi n itsdf. Jrjl For the overa !3 


H3 


SHY ’ HMICal e ^ o D U c TI 


VITV ■* s CHeLu ^ 


in figurationofor^nicíÍlh p this means that the spirit- 1 • 

the coutínuous transition from cause to effect j l ^ ^ 

□ger fecls rc-stricteci by a discrcte „hj«t ba,' r X, 'Z7, " 

.. ..^.,.anrphf —’t* T 1 ; “ nt-ers- 


L-on 

ín 

lortgerl-- - - / —" — u-ut, ratler " B ri , 

arv *V**x oí successi ve appearinc«.”>* l n üther (|> • 1 ™' • 

define»Ufe not a*an arbítrarv nwxwhm, but „ awces ¡ i ' 

ofwquenoed phenomoa. Only a fe w ytars | ater (n ^ - H r f 

Ke Wro * É ; r r sf °™ ti0n *** »««Mal n,uuíTr, 

■^nce 3 nto necessity and ca 1 led that process "rhvt hm" r u - 

> “íJlaili whnll> i-C TI Uhiutv . L.'._ . I . 


of Art, he 
seque»— 

to whkh the whüic is no longer suhjected to tíme f, u t ,.,i h <T r „. 

sessestime within itself’ 3 ' 


The Rhythm of the Absoluto 

Sehelling worked out his phílosophy ofart in a... ríes ni j, i, n ,,, t 
uníversities ofjcna and Würzburgbetween i8dj and i kz<¡. \ ;lj , 

construct his System of absolute phílosophy from rSco onwani. J ir 
fratn betog peripheral to this process, the philosophv cd'art ibrnW 
<m of the foundation stones of Sehelling s phü.^ophna! cHilk,. n 
was toennphasize the picotaI status oi .lM ¡ n his s\$temthat hí hclJin^ 
chüse theterm "philosophy ofart" tn prefereme to'aeslhriii %" i !u 
aim of the new philosophy was to créate a svstem . A i he an - v. n lin 
■ b. framework of ideaíist philosophy, lnít s Sehelling dcpluu-d tht 
ioncept oí rhythm toexplain how finite arl fbrrnsand the il-ehe. 

’■ oí respond in a reciproca! and autonomous m» ivejnenl .* irn nv.-in 
Jn 1,v hicb absolute productivity canbeglimpsedevcn in finitude. 

Inart, argües Sehelling, the absolute presents itself i n 1 h. pheir >m- 
rn of the various gen res,. His ideaíist system has aj>.H 11«. ti ¡«ir ::l i. ■ h • 
^ _ ^ rm of art, determined by the particular rd at ion di ip in ".Ini ■> 
,’ U tri bnite or abüolute expresses itself in the linitc lor ni Se hi. li ing 
^^sa fundamental dístinction between íwo kindsof ares: ihi 
; n rbe first group comprLses (he formatiYL’ íhi.'uV^.i 

n rea h physicaJ, objective fea tures yl din ¡nlinitv 

t( . **h* t he second group aix* the a rt s o! í lie w Jl ’d. w hit h i m 1 

^ S | t0 formative arls take up the irreal, intellectual *’-dsh' *" 
d>ectsof the infinite. Pul another way, the absoiulecxpn-sso i>' 1 
hxbvely in njturr and subjeetivdy in art, bul this is not a sí.,-p e 
JWontWtt-the various dlíferent forms ofart ctinlíin thr .il.)i 

C ' 10n - ^ a ordered hierarchically fin ' 


^ith 


^rtistie 


eenres are - ... . 

11 - 4ch -'terífs. 16 Schellint! cbssifies musk- as pi't of the nt r"•' 


mg 





T Hfc PE5NW OF BlCOMIhfl 


(fthe - re ararts Within that order, it forma the first potence (fe] 
iw by painting and sculpture). As the First potence ofthe Val” 
Mrkfi rousíc is the art formof the "informing [Emhtidimg] of imity 
into mulllplicítv”" Through the plural ¡t y of tone» and the div ers ¡ty 
ot'their sequetices, its task i* to enable the absbhte to he glimpsed as 
m mte^dent, undifferentíated oneness, Spedfically, this iunction is 
fulfilled by rbvihnr, which b, therefore, "tme of the most wancforful 
mysteries of nkturc and art™ The Tirst prerequisite" of rhythm is 

unity vuihlnmuhipíicity.TkLí ttwiltipLidtjr,however, doe*not ¡libere merdv 
in the vimplc diík-rrtK* bítmn (he varíen» Uíúis Lnsofar as thcy tafcc place 
arbiirjí ¡U orneme■«sí 1 ntiiUy, (ha! is, simply withíli ( míe. but rather insfjíar as 
i hrv are smnaltaftenusív based on vnmcthing real, ííwntLal, and qua.1 ¡t^i i i ve. 
This quality resides only within the musical variability of the temes them- 
sclveí. ln this respeet roodulat ion Lx iheart ot mairuaining the idrntiiy of the 
orw nuil- that isthe predomina! i ngont within thewhole >.=>l a musical work, to 
mjimts.mil inthe suaJitafn 1 * diHercnce just as through rhythm itself the same 
identhy is obwrved in tbe quantítativc diffcrence. 3 " 

ln rhythm, the abxalute does not simply branch out into the innumer¬ 
able conceivable combina! íons of sound sequences; rh.ythnn.ic regu¬ 
lar i tv simultaneoijsly irakés visible the original identity oí the abso- 
lute. Rhythm nWukrtes the absolute into the ordered K structurally 
interrelated sequence oí notes, Schelltng did not conceive oí rhythm 
as a property specific to musical represcntation + however. Instead, 
musie is “the perccived rhythm and the harmonv of the visible uni- 
’wrsc,^* the “primal rhythm of nature and ofthe universo ítsdf,'* 1 h 
presentí “puré mnvement as such, separated from the object'’ and, in 
rhythm and harmany, “purtrays the lorm of the movements of t he 
cosmic boclies, the purejorm ,,, L liberated from the object or from 
matter, For ívehelling, then, musie is the first potence of the “real 
art s because oí all the forms of art, it is the one in which nature cení ■ 
i iiujlíc ates itSí-il rnost elementa! ly, i hisappiies in adual sensci musie s 
snnority maltes it cióser than all the oltitr arts to the materiality 
ot natore, and its rhythm reveáis most purely the ahstract law oí 
becomi ng in nature and arl, 

ln the rhythm of musie, the infinite "informs” itsdf into the finite 
i , atí r U dumniL-ring through as infinite, but poetry goes one step 
ut-ther. Lync poetry takes u|> the First place in the “idear series ofthe 
ver arts (setxmd and third being epic and drama). Uní i líe musie, 


»+ 
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lW etic Ung^ “ alkws ,l h . at absulute n l knowledí, , 

d■ As a "f sdt - «n» JSl 

of fcnowMge. to ll)e ''pp" thM ra the arlisth ' 

roal „tái« S the "« ure andduracter of the ¡dea!, ofthe i 

universal ’" Foetry moldo bnguige, which “i., itself ¡,, fc> ,, 1m ¡;,. 

w h Ich po«y !»»«»•» the bodie» of its ide^C i rito" u n i v, ■», 

cosmic body'“ ! Bul speech can be rafíed to i uosmk bnth ", 
s]K-ech possesses its own independent movement jn<l foVthAr rea-,,, 
¡tsowtitimc within nselí t just ñádocsanyindependen! t,.,s.n¡j. 

Thus, only íf language is oonstituted like the abvilui,- j,^ 
nature ai productivity - can it be knowledge, And that is nnh i he 
case when it is rhythmícally orderedr in poetrs |t ¡s ¡n poetrv ihn 
the absolute reveáis iudfas rhythmkalproducti; itv: 


Jnart to the extent that it is musie or verbal ar-, rhs (hm t s.r,p... ¡,, ,,, 
whcreby a cosmic bndy is self-COfiEained and pcjsst ssr < i> „ ¡ni ,,,, ,| . 

Sinrr- both musie and sprcch are charattcrized ln mmtm-: l ¡n i n, "ln ii 

Works wculd not be Self-conlamcd whnlrs if (ho wvn- cuhjei .. ,¡ 

tJwry did not rather suhject tíme to ihemstlvei anet pn-M u -u, rrull I !,¡, 
control and ^ubjugationoí time ~ rfijihar,* : 

Poetry rules over time by oscillating, as j rhvtbmji tum-cmríii, 
between the individual and the universal. Poelic lartgiiage \ - mi a 
simple succession of son mis, syllables, and words. ln iis rbylhnni 
íutonomy, the assured ordering oí its sequcncf, it oven/niues tln- 
limititions that real time imposes on kric.m'ledgc. I i he muste, ]M>ctry 
-> ruli/d by tbe alternado»! of opposites. “ fhe t.-vj,crirr.jrjj.'nf:' "I ¿II 
•’ r * c lies in this aIternation,and. “wnfwíf bctweerk (he infinite 
;lr c[the* linite thereby emerges asakmdofinnerprim ip •• I Id'-and 
m ovement. HH íntbe rhythm of poetry, theoscillationbetwvi-n Uufr 
J "d infinite constituí es itselí‘as' l theopposíle uniiy. MJ aii'l '■ 

1 - Mt, ‘l ¡n autonomously ordered change. Rhydun > I.U' i* I 
^Pcech \vithi n itself, detaching it from the real sequenco oí 
>' ^vans of rhy t hm, speech makes know n i but it s on iu- "d ' 1 ' 11 ' 
lb ^Utely within it. 1 ’' 


rtSiar y Su ftev<Jl7J1 

lll & a general definition of its structure, Schellmg ■ ■ '• 

¡v wki m<>re ,hím tht ‘ r* ri " ik i'.,:,:::;;: > 
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A „d ihus anity with raultiplicity^ 1 The simples» íorm of rhytbn 
b t h a t % which the entire unitv withín a particular multiplicity 
dcpvndsonlv on the imiformíty oí’ the intervals within thc sequera 
An image of this might be equally krge, equally separated poinis 
That is the West level of rhythm.” 5 * The mere periodkity of d j\ i 
sions doea not yet constitutc rhythm, which is lar more than mere 
sequera e, the cutirse ofa movement over time. It is 

the: tTEnsforrnation of an essenti¿% memtünglMS suooessinn into* rnt.-a n=iri tH UI 
<mc. Surccf.í.Lon ót sequencc pureh js such pnssesses the charactcr ofehanec 
The tran*Ff>rmatioci of the accidenta] nalureuf a seque i ice ihto itccc^sil) 
rhythm, wherebv the v, holc is nokmger ¡sdbjeeted totime Hut rather possesses 
time* tihtaniíif. Articulaiiúd wilhin music is thc fürmiiig of units intn 4 series 
such that viveral Ionestogetfacx oonstitUte yet inothcT unit, OHC thal is not 
accidentally or arbitraria separatecl (rom olhcrs Si 

Rhythm, then, is a strueturc that bestows inner rcgularity on a ran 
dom suocession of notes. It replaces the accidental series of events 
w ith an ordered mié, the random series with a necessarv one. Thanks 
to its rhvthmic constitulion, thc temporal art of nmsic becomes a 
formation of soynd t hat unfolds in time and is nonetheiess relcased 
from time, RhythmicalJy constiluted music differs (rom a mere 
formingoí unitsintoa series'" in time becausc the series ofindivid 
nal units is determined by the inner laws of rhythm, This rhvthmic 
order permeates music on al! its various levels oí sounds, mea sures, 
laigerperkxls, and so on, up to the point where w this entirc structure 
and composrlion still rertiains compre he nsi ble to the inner poetic 
sense, ]n other words, the bounds ot rhythrn are set as wide as the 
bounds oí human perception, 

To condude, nature ¡s not simply represented in art, hut appears 
m the rhythm of music and poetry as it i s in its inner rcgularity. The 
rcgularity of rhythm reveáis nature as absoluto nature in its ceasdess 
productivuy and its perpetual bcooming. And it prescribes the order 

. dí vdopment in the otgmic World as contemplated by .Schclling's 
Na t urphí los op h i e , 
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